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■ # The Exhibition of the Royal Academy 

m ^ oi Arts is this year, as hitherto, almost 
entirely devoted to the one art of picture 
making. If we except the hundred and seventy-eight 
exhibits in the sculpture rooms, the only work representa- 
tive of all the other arts of decoration is found in the 
Architectural Room, which contains two hundred and 
seventy-two exhibits out of the two thousand and fifty-six 
selected to form the exhibition, a very small proportion 
considering the number of arts there represented. 

Again, the works in the Architectural Room are almost 
entirely architectural, as, indeed, the name given to the 
room might lead one to expect. Architecture can take 
care of itself, to the designer the pregnant fact is that out 
of the two hundred and seventy-two exhibits in that room 
there are certainly not more than thirty or forty in other 
branches of art. Think of it! An exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, containing two thousand and 
fifty-six exhibits, in which all the arts which go to make our 
homes and cities beautiful, with the exception of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and picture-making, are considered to be 
adequately represented by thirty or forty exhibits out of 
an aggregate of two thousand and fifty-six. Would not 
the setting apart of one room — even a small one — for the 
exhibition of designs for applied art be amply rewarded by 
the increased interest it would impart to the show, and the 
kindly feeling such an act would engender in the hearts of 
designers and art- workers throughout the country. 
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Catholic. Perhaps the Churnet's ancient repu- 
tation of being one of the best trout streams in 
England is|. largely responsible for these associa- 
tions. A little further up the valley is Alton 
Towers, the Earl of Shrewsbury's seat, and be- 
yond it the magnificent Weaver Hills, with 
Elizabethan Wootton Lodge and ' Wootton 
under Weaver, where God comes never,' as an 
inscription on the parish church porch informs 
the wayfarer. 

Altogether a delightful country, and dear to 

the hearts of its natives. 

LB. 
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No designer could glance over the architectural 
designs in this year's exhibition without a feeling of 
gratification at the sight of so much beautiful and noble 
work and the glad conviction that the formation of a 
really English School of Architecture, which is surely 
coming about, will inevitably lead to a more thorough 
appreciation and demand for good work in the arts in 
which he practises. One has for some time seen the 
approach of this in those branches in which the architect 
himself can make a move j such branches as interior deco- 
ration, the designing of metal work, stained glass, and 
church furniture. 



These branches of applied art design are comparatively 
well represented at the Academy, though, if one may be ' 
permitted to say so, much of the work shown is too 
evidently the outcome of the architect's training. The 
designs for stained glass suffer much from the apparent 
fact that exigencies of space demand they shall all be 
drawn to 6uch small scales ,• it is really impossible to judge 
of the effect of the finished work unless one is conversant 
with the methods and manners of the designers. The 
sketches are mostly the kind of thing which are made to 
obtain the commission j many of them are in every way 
delightful, but I think practical designers will never get 
rid of the feeling that they are not so much serious 
designing as fancy sketching, and as such scarcely deserv- 
ing of much encouragement in an exhibition of design. 
There are some twelve or fifteen designs for stained glass, 
all scale drawings, Christopher Whall leading the way 
with his two designs for windows for the private chapel of 
Douglas Castle, which are remarkably original and decora- 
tive, full of strength and beauty both of form and colour. 

There is a reredos, an altar and reredos, an altar and 
triptych, a font — a charming little drawing — a design for 
a chalice which is too much like an impressionistic study 
of still life, some half-dozen domestic interiors, one of 
them decidedly ' Voyseyesque * — and may I here remark 
on the pleasure a pattern-designer receives from gazing 
upon the pattern work indicated by some architects on 
hangings, cushions, etc., in their drawings of interiors— a 
chimney-piece, and a bathroom dado in painted tiles which 
could be highly coloured and made very decorative. 
Paulson Townsend shows the, I think, only design for 
irenwork, a pair of wrought-iron carriage gates, Mr. 
Gwatkin'a frieze in his well-known style apparently 
drawn to scale, Mr. Frank Murray a small scale drawing 
of one of the ship friezes he has been doing for the P. and 
O. Company, and there is another frieze of poppies in the 
' book-illustration ' style. There is a scale study for a 
wall-paper .which will need very careful tieatment. when 



drawn out to full 6ize if an ugly repetition of very marked 
forms is to be avoided, and a sheet of half-a-dozen 
designs for printed textiles by Alfred Carpenter, which 
again show the futility of scale drawing j the sketches are 
pretty, but it is almost impossible to say if the full size 
designs would have any value in the materials for which 
they are intended. 



There was much of interest in the Exhibition of 
Students' Work, held during July^-at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, in Regent Street. Naturally the 
strength of the school is less in design than in the various 
arts and crafts it studies. I noted especially some very 
good work in glass painting, enamelling and bookbind- 
ing. Among the metal work, some beaten lead for gutters, 
rain-water pipe-heads, etc., was decidedly effective $ the 
embroidery was not so striking. There were some very 
quaint wood cuts for colour printing and a considerable 
amount of modelling in clay. 



Mr. Stamford King writes: — In your issue for July 
I note, under the heading ' Designers' Jottings,' a para- 
graph commencing as follows: — 'A remarkable instance 
of over-ornamentation was the mansion built for the South 
African millionaire, Mr. Beit, in Park Lane,' etc. Permit 
me to point out that this is an error. The mansion 
referred to, and which was subsequently bought by ' one of 
the Sassoons,' was built for the late Mr. Barney Barnato, 
and the exterior of the first floor was originally decorated ( ?) 
with eight colossal figures, which were, I understand, 
given by Mr. Sassoon to the Corporation of Brighton, to 
beautify ( ?) that town. As your paragraph stands, it does 
a great injustice to Mr. Beit's house, which is in singularly 
good taste, and possesses some distinctly novel archi- 
tectural features. — Mr. King is quite right. The giving 
of Mr. Beit's name in this connection was an error, which 
should have been corrected in the August number, but 
was unfortunately overlooked during the writer's absence 
from town. Mr. Beit's house is in quite a different 
category j much of its interior decoration is the work of 
Stephen Webb. 

Designers will receive with regret the news of Mr. 
Crane's resignation of his post at the Royal College of 
Art. It is to be hoped that a position of such- importance 
to the well-being of design and the decorative arts gener- 
ally will be filled by a man who has had practical experi- 
ence of design, and is not merely a picture painter. 

I hear of the formation of another trust in which 
pattern-designers will feel interest, this time it is in 
the linoleum industry. I.B. 
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